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ABSTRACT 

These proceedings begin with a general summary of a 
conference to encourage collaboration among those involved to prepare 
a labor force with which Nevada could continue to be economically 
com,">etitive. Highlights are provided of these presentations: "Opening 
Remarks** (Jessie Emmett); ••The Dynamic West: A Region ii* Transition" 
(Daniel Sprague) ; "Employment and Training: Can Nevada's Human 
Resource Development Programs Be More Effective?" (Eric Herzik); 
"Workforce and Family Issues: What the Future Can Tell Us About the 
Present" (Paul Shay); "Education for the Future: The Crisis of Human 
Resource Development" (Jerry Miller) ; "Luncheon Address" (Roy Romer) ; 
"Educational Preparation: Preparing the Teaching Workforce" (Mary 
Kennedy) ; and "Concluding Remarks" (Dorothy Gallagher) • Group session 
responses are presented for five questions related to the 
presentations. Questions concern the following: issues: (1) critical 
policy initiatives that will enable Nevada to effectively compete in 
the global economy; (2) higher level interagency planning for more 
cost effective use of the state* s limited resources; (3) barriers to 
the traininc and education of Nevada's future work force; (4) role of 
occupational education in addressing labor market needs of employers 
and job readiness needs of students; and (5) whether the Colorado 
approaches are appropriate for Nevada. Lists of committees; state 
agencies, boards, and commissions; speaker introductions and 
facilitators; and recorders are appended. (YLB) 
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Dear Conference Partidpants and Coiu^iied Nevadans: 

Twenty years ago, our governor would have spoken of Nevada as the gaming capital of the 
world. Ten years ago, perhaps the governor would have referred to our state as die enter- 
tainment capital of the world. Although we are still proud of our prominence in the enter- 
tairjnent sector, we have begun to assert ourselves as the business and growth capital of 
t. e United States. 

Tb.e l9S0s have been very kind to our state. Economic development and diverBification 
have been extremely productive. Recently, Inc. Magazine rated Nevada the "^^o. 1 entrepre- 
neurial climate" in the United States. Our population growth figures for last year were 
almost 7%. To place that in perspective, our previous growth rate of 4% ranked first in the 
c(}untry. This unprecedented population increase, combined with our business climate, 
makes the availability of a skilled and educated workforce absolutely critical to acconuno- 
dating and continuing Nevada's tremendous growth. 

Qearly, we need to buikl a proper foundation of labor force preparatioi. .o support this 
growth. What we are perhaps lacking are stronger bridges: bridges between public and 
private sectors, between schools arul workplaces, between training agencies and trainees. 
With this need in mind, a special confererKe, }^eoada Viorks: Building Bridges for Success, was 
conceived. More than 150 partidpants met to to discuss how to build these essential 
bridges. Their recommendations have been summarized in this report and forwarded to the 
Human Resource Development Coordiruiting Conunittee, a group recently created by me 
and charged with guiding, assisting and supporting workforce preparation in our state. 

Conferences like the one held on November 2 are examples of the hard work^ innovation 
and creativity it will take to make an adequately prepared workforce a reality. Indeed, it is 
going to take a willingness and a desire to find new approaches to the problem. I am confi- 
dent that those who participated in Netxida Works: Building Bridges for Success, working to- 
gether with other concerned Nevadans, will continue to find those approaches. My thanks 
to the participants for their efforts, not ovly at this cor\fereix;e, but in the future. 




SiiKerely, 



Bob MiUef 
Governor 
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General Summaiy 



Nsvodb yhHa: Bui<£ng Bridge for Sueom was initialed by (he Slorte Job 
Training CoordinaHng Council to incrsoM InoMviadge of ibe slate's labor force 
prepjrotion need s and resources/ to formulate reoonvnendolions for the 
Governor's xw*^ appointed Human Resource Development Gxxdinoting 
Committee*, and to encouroQe collaboration, among those involved, to prepare 
o labor force with which Nevada con continue to be economically competitive. 

More than 150 attended the confarence held on November 2, 1989 at the 
Flamingo Hilton Conference Center in Reno. Participants were given on over- 
vicMv of education, labor force and economic trends caifironting the nation cind 
western region, in generol, and Nevada, in particular. They were then asked to 
to respond to and i.iake recommendations cocKeming five related issues. 

The conference was planned by representatives from a variety of state agencies 
including the University of Nevada System, the Commission on Economic Devel- 
opment, the Office of Community Services, the Employment Security Depa^^ 
ment, the Welfore Division, the Department of Education, the Deportment of 
Commerce, and the State Job Troining Office. 

According to the planning committee and participant evaluation forms, tfw 
conference successfully communicated the importance of "learning ta learn" as 
preparation for labor force entry, increased overall awareness of Nevada's 
labor force needs, and opened the door to essentiol communication and 
cooperation between the public and private sector, between stote agencies and 
the educational system and among ttie state agencies themselves. 



*Gefmmor Mittr n<mHy 9ikk>tiiimi ih» commillm , a pcm^ of ag»ncy dltwdon rmponut^ for 
auuring dmftlopnmttofan admjm^^ $kilkd labor fore: 
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speech Highlights 



opening RMnoris - Jm$k EmrmH, Chairvman, SM Job Training Coordi- 
noHng Council (SJTCQ; PMc HahHont OKkmr, PHMrnit Bank, Las V^gcn, NV 

Ms. Emmatt wsicomnd lh« parlicipanto to what she tormec! a 'unique confsr- 
«nce' and an n oo n od ihot co n farencertulh \wuld be presmled to the Gover- 
nor't newly appomtod Human Reioufce Development Coordinating CommillM. 
She commended those attending lior their desire to learn more about (he future 
to "gain o measure of oomrol." She also em^ahosized the con(ar«nce's potentiol 
for increasing cross-ogency knowMge and interagency colbborotion in the 
public sector as well as public-private sector ooperotion, enabling Nevada to 
use its limited resources more effectively. 



Keynote Addreu - Tlie Dynamic West: A itegion in Transition - OoniW 
Sprague, Ph.D., Pmident of Woshwnds, Em$cu^ Dinctor of lha National 
Office of ihe Council of Stote GonmrnnmH, Lexington^ KY 

Historicoliy the West hos been a region of change and growth. In recent years, 
the fundomenlol nature of ihe region has begun to shift. Ten Icey demographic, 
economic and political trends ore evident today. These trends will affect labor 
force preparation strategies. Nevada is significantly experiencing all ten. 

Fastest Grawing Region of the United Slatef- Between 1980 and 1987,the 
West grew at 2.5 times the rate of ihe rest of the country. Nevada experienced 
26% growth. This increase in popubtion con be attributed to higher birth rotes, 
relatively high migration rates and very high immigration rales. Western 
growth in the next decade is predicted to be three times lhat of other regions. 

Highest Dependency Italio - The dependency ratio, ihe burden placed on 
wage earning taxpayers between the ages of 18 and 64 to finance services 
for older ond younger age groups, is higher in ihe West ihon in other regions. 
The percentage of the population under 1 7 in the western region is the largest 
in ihe country. This promises o strong labor poot and mokes education a 
critical issue. 

Gteoler Ethnic Divenity - Betwettn 1 970 and 1980, the West experienced the 
greatest increose in block population among the U.S. regions. That increase, in 
addition to the highest rate of immigration by Hispanics and Asians, has 
contributed to on increasingly diverse ethnic composition. 

Metrepolilization of the West - The growth in popubtion and changes in 
metropolitan oreas contribute to the shifting bndscape of the West. The region 



is no longar a iwKvork of imolt loMmt; instBod, it it largely comprised of 
sprawling nwftnopolilon orios and rm^ tuburbaniiad communities leparoled 
hf large open spaces. In 1986, the West ranked aboi^ ihe notional overage, 
with 83.7% of the population residing in melropolilan areas, second only to the 
iiuilneostem region at 88%. This metropolitan groM^t brings o shift in political 
and economK entphasis from rural oreos to uriMn centers. 

Importo nc e of Natural RMOuroes - Western slates continue to rely upon 
noturol resource industries hr revenues and employment well above (he 
r>atiorK)l average. The creation of volue^xUed cctivities associated with 
natural resource production and processirtg wiR increase employment and 
productivity. NoTKonsumplive uses of nalurol resources, such as tourism and 
recreation, are increosingly important rwwtue producen in the region. The 
continued importance of natural resources to the West is best understood in the 
context that the region does not hove to import these basic commodities and, 
indeed, ifwy offier significant vdue-odded export opportunities for tho future. 

Increosing Monufocluring ond Servko lobi - Although the West still employs 
below the notiorKil average in manufacturing and service industries, the region 
experienced o significant increase in these jobs between 1980 and 1986 while 
the rest of the U.S. recorded a net decline. In nine of the thirteen western states, 
the strongest growth sector was tourism which employed 33% of Nevodons. 

Pacific Rim IW erfa oie - in the area of trade H^ats, there continues to be a 
serious deficit with East Asian trode. hlowever, by virtue of its location wiihin 
the Pacific Rim, tfte most dynamic sector of the global economy, the West 
stands to be a key player in unprecedeni^ economic growth by the year 2000 
and ueyond. 

Changing Workforce CompoeMon - The demographic and economic changes 
the West is experiencing underxore the need for a highly educated, well- 
trained labor force. Minorities and women will constitute an increasingly brger 
share of the western bbor force, and they must be equipped with relevant skills 
to maintain the region's economic OMnpetitiveness. The West currently has the 
highest percent of high school graduates and the highest participation of 
women in the k>bor force among U.S. regions. The West, with th« highest 
percent of population under age 1 8, has a sizeable bbor pool for the future; 
however, the region has o significont challenge ahead in educating an increos- 
ingly diverse population for more highly skilled service sector employment. 

Challenges to Environmental QuoRty - The West is also faced with ihe politi- 
cal question of economic devek>pment versus environmental quality. Because 
the region needs both, a trend is devebping toward better pbnning. Western- 
ers need to be porticubrly attentive to the vital rob of updating the region's 
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mou transit ete, ' to 
pco^ids fior sound toonofiNC Mponsion CNid snyironnMnloi prolpchon. 

Unilg i onal Col i t ll ¥l B t M -Tli>stcrttsin#i»^w»stiOTir»ok»orio studyin 
contrasts, lorgt vtrsus smol, uHian vorsus rural, Bocilic ymnM inttitnoun- 
loin. A trtnd toward siporalisin ond on immalunl/ in our obiiily to be stiotegic 
in our ragion crtott o need to find more common ground. 

Hm (oregoino fronds oro most liktly to ham sustaining impod on iho eco- 
nomic, sockh end politicQi fukiio or Irte ¥«stem region to the year 2000. 
Together these trends present "good nmn - bod news" scenarios. Each brings 
positive values to the region ortd each presents risks, or at least missed oppor* 
lunities, if not appropriately oddressed. The chol l enge Ibr state leoders is to 
build Upon on extraordinary set of positive attributes embodied in the people 
and the land. With a comporotivily youthful, wJMucated and enterprising 
population, the West continues to be a land of opportunity and is strategically 
positioned to hove on era of sustained prosperity as port of the Pocific Century 
ahead. Whether the region will in fact realize this bright promise will be 
determined largely by the extent to which slate leoeiers are veiling ond able to 
ncUe the tough aUoeotion choices immediately ahead - educating the young, 
.lointaining environmental quality, rinticipating the capital needs of fast 
groM^, providing fx the elderfy, ttnd strengthening regional ties and coopera- 
tion with neighboring stotos. 

Employment ond Training: Con N o rado's human resource devobpment 
p rag m i m be mora effeclhw? - fric B. Hbrznl^ Ph.D., Associate Prcksior, 
PoliHcol Science, Univnily ot hh^ado, Rmw, NV 

During the months preceding the conference, Dr. Herzilc interviewed state 
agency administrators and key stafF involved in empbyment and training ond 
labor force preparation issues. Mis presentation summarized his findings: 

The agencies responsible for delivering job training in Nevado hove recog- 
nized the need for o comprehensive approach to "bbor force preparation." In 
addition to specific skill training, these agencies generally strive to prepare 
individuals with on understanding of hcM^ the kibor nrxvket works and to give 
workers a set of technical, educotional, social and psychological skills to better 
the probability for long-range success and advancement vrithin the kibor force. 

The range of agency efk>rts - including the entire educotionol system, tradi- 
tional sockxl service and social welfare agencies, corrections, technical and 
CKtministrative deportments, even the Commission on Economic Development - 
reflect the comprehensiveness of kibor force preparation in Nevada and the 
acknowledged vital link between o prepared bbor force and the future of the 
state's economy. 
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The built of effort is ofaviouil/ peffomw d by iftOM ogonciM for wfKxn labor 
force preparation is a primary god; but ihere is considerable inleraction 
between all agencies in ifw system. The range of octivities runs firom foirly 
general to quite specific. The total number of clients served by Nevada state 
agencies is most impressive, nearly 500,000 per year. While there is some 
overlap in this total, it is reasonable to conclude that somev<here between a 
third to a half of the state's residents hove some contoct with fobor force prepa- 
ration programs. 

There are four key components to the Islevodo system: general service provid- 
ers, targeted service providers, resource sharing and the comnnunity colleges. 

The general service providers - the educational system, Employment Security 
and the Labor Commission - are largely stoto funded though there is some 
private sector effort. They ore the primary vehicle by which most l^levodons 
receive lobor force preparation and infor> -vtion. Continued economic growth, 
OS well OS their sphere of influence, demo/tj ihot those general service provid' 
ers analyze and adapt to changing ecorxmic needs. 

Where general service providers leave ofF, targeted service providers - Wel- 
fore, Rehabilitation, Industrial insurance, the correctional system - take over. 
For the most port, these agencies deal with individuals wfio foce serious borri* 
ers ta employment and ore often receiving some form of public assistance. 
Without proper bbor force preparation, these people will continue ta be an 
expensive and chronic drain on government resources. 

The system depends on good informal communication betv^een administrators. 
Such communication presently exists, but can be enhanced. Utilizing specific 
agency skills and expertise - letting agencies do what they do best - con 
extend the reach and effiecth^ness of the system while eli.*ninating duplication 
of effort, (slevodo's limited resources moke duplication of effort doubly costly, 
(it should be noted that very little duplication of effort exists in toda/s Nevada 
labor force preparation system.) 

'he one area in which duplication may be problematic is in client assessment 
procedures. For example, there is no commonolity in procedures for client 
identification, leading to both a potential for duplication and interfsring with 
effective client tracking and program evaluation. 

More so than any other agency, the community colleges crosswalk with oil 
other agencies in the system. They ore the pul>lic agency providing specific job 
skill training ta the largest number of people, in addition to offoring advanced 
basic education. Despite their expanding relationship with the state universities 
ond their prinxsry position as provider of specific job skills, the community 
colleges ore under-fonded. If they ore expected to continue ta fill their central 



rob, ihiy must mom •ffiKtiwIy inlagraled into agency planning; suppoded 
and ricogniztd. 



communil/ ooNtga liknlion ilutlrolw the crifioai need lor ongoing pbn- 
ning offorfi ihot coordinate oganqr labor force praporoHon. Curmnfy, there is 
virluaN/ no comprahentivt plonning done acr«M oganciw. This lock can load 
lo some bask (oilurM in inlor a goncy communioation. A more formal program 
planning offiort is n ido d to promoto wmn groator sharing of rtsources and to 
roduco iho number of service delivery problems before they develop. 

in odditio'^ to the need for more comprehensive pbnning, Nevada's labor 
force preparation efbrls face the problem of changing foderd and state 
guidelines which often place agency administrators in o strictl/ reactive posi- 
tion ond disrupt program continuity. At one level, there is little stote agencies 
con do about this problem as control reits largely with fiederol decif.ion*malc 
ers. HoiMever, recognition of differirtg federal demar>ds on agencies can be 
incorporated in development of inter-agency program efforts. 

Agencies con dso promote success in stole labor force preporotion progroms 
by recognizing the importance of occupational troining. Most Nevodons will 
enter the bbor force not through the universities but in distinct occupations. An 
ottitudinoi shift, recognizing that occupational training Is complementary to the 
univenity system and putting job skills training and college preparation on the 
same level, is necessary. 

Agencies must olso eliminate any vestiges of inter-ogency "provincialism. " 
Though Nevada's limited resources hove minimized this problem^ every ogency 
can better serve its clients by learning from what other agencies do be«t. 

An evaluation system nrnist be developed to analyze what agencies do best. 
Currently, there is no systennitic effort to track clients and evaluote programs, 
\Qrgtfy o result of stoff and resource shortages. Evoluation is viewed as a 
luxury. However, the state may incur longer term costs if ineffective programs 
ore left unmodified. 

Even without structured evaluation methods, ond given the operating con- 
straints already identified, Islevado's efforts in labor force preporation can be 
judged successful. To ensure the continued ovaibbility of an adequately 
strengthened skilled labor force, Nevada's efforts need to be advanced. 



Or. hknik's raport it awilabk f/irough Ht§ ^ah Job Training Offk: 
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Workfoict Old Family bsu«: Wha» lU KiliM con Idl ^ 

Poul Shay, mmhm of Stanford Rmmh hiUMt, magazitm tctilor, notad 

hlurut, CupmUno, CA 

The Kilura olvvayt cmh \H ihadoM^ htSon. If wt can mad ^ sKodcws cor- 
rmdky, w» gdn a nwosur* of control owar iho K«lur«...wo do not hovo to b«coiTw 
ito holpUu vicKrm. At on/ poriod in history, imm an by driving forcM of 
change. Today, ihmm arm ihrM: 1) n«Mr tochnologiM, 2) n«w values ond life- 
styles and 3) the nevif, holly competitive global economy. Lei's lolte a closer look 
at these driving forces in rebtion to the preparation of tomorrow's workforce. 

In the industrial ero, the god of aN advanced societies was to produce enough 
of the necessities of life so that everyone could survive and most people couM 
prosper. Thanks to technology, we learned how to produce dl the necessities of 
lifo at ever-lower costs. 

Once people secured enough of the necessities of life, they began to seek other 
kinds of satisfaction. Moterid, outer-directed vdues gave way to inner-directed 
values - persond growth, sdf-lulfinment, quality of life, concern for the environ- 
ment - to the extent that there is on unprecedented diversity of vdues in this 
society. There Is no longer o single American value system. 

America is also no bnger outomcrticdly number one in the gbbal economy. 
Instead, we foce new and powerful competitors. If we do not succeed in compet- 
ing in the new global economy, our stondard of living will decline and our 
position in the world will deteriorate. 

These three driving forces are interacting to produce o transformation in society. 
Nto industry, profession or individud con escope the impocts of the revdution- 
ory chonges that lie ahead. Here ore seven predictions about some of those 
changes ond their implications for tomorrow' s workforce: 

The rale of technologicd chonge %vin increos*. The length of time before half of 
what 0 professiond knows becomes obsolete - that profsssional's 'hoif-lifs" - 
will continue to shorten. This means that education will become o lifelong 
process. Education ond training will be carried on everywhere, not just in 
academic institutions, and the supreme god will be 'learning to learn.'' 

A new potiticd lyslem will emerge. There is no longer o consensus in America 
on any major issue. As a result, leadership will not, cannot, come from Wash- 
ington. Innovations in education and training will be mode at the stote and loco! 
level. The key v^ll be new linkages, creative partnerships between the public 
and privote sectors to accomplish what neither sector con accomplish alone. 
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DMond in lobtwdloulpmlht supply of quafiMwoHws. No» only will 
ihs numbtf of twtf wlronli into tfw wofkfctrot dsdins shcMply hi ihv 1 990s/ 
but ihv tnofontf of 4m imw ontronli %Mlt bo wofvion ond nwinbort of nMnonly 
qrcupg, many ¥n#t minimal job quolifioolions. Womon wil bocomo iho koy 
immodiolo roiourco and n««f ¥«yi vnU bo found to iraloo it postibU for singlo 
pQfmls to ontor tfw Kiltimo woHdofLo. 

Tilt 'goU celor^ wodnr wH MMijBO. TUso oro tU intolllgont highly trainod, 
croQiiwo poopio who moko a diffHonoo to iho bottom lino. Gold collar woHcors 
domand a groat doal of My in whallhoy do, hoMT iho/ do it and what happens 
altar ihoy do it. As a rosult, now manogomontopp r oo d iot will bo dovolopcd. 
Ttioy wiH focus on oN^Mnng poopio to act liloo ontropreno u rt, to 'own their 
jobs/ Those now approaches ore already appearing in voiuntser organiza- 
tion! and in some new, entrepreneurial oomponies. 

Ttie U^. wfll become o two-tier society. This now society will be divided be- 
tween the ImoNn' and the 'know-nots'' - those who know how lo ihe tools 
of educolion to survive and those who don't. New ways must be found to 
rescue the 'know-nols' such os bettor eorly chiUhood education and better 
retraining programs for odulls. 

The nudeor family will no longer soivo « a model for most people. Becouse 
some type of family orrongoment is still o psychologicol necessity for children, 
the family will be redefined. kinds of supportivo orrongements - the 
'family of choice' or the 'network family^ - will be encouraged. 

There wiH be thieo urgent needs among tho now workforce. They are: quality 
daycare, some flexibility in working hours and continuous corporate training 
otkI rotroining progronu. Some companies will goin o strategic advantage by 
responding to the new needs. 

To summarize, we ore in on era of transformation. However, real progress will 
come on ly when individuol businesses recognize that the human resource is tf>e 
new, key strategic resource, replacing bnd, lobor and capital. The bottom line: 
oil of toda/s, and tomorrow's, economic issues really boil down to people 
issues. We need to devek>p new, entrepreneurial opproaches to replace the 
old system of command and control from the top. 

Education for the Future: The Crisis of Humon Rosourco Devobpment - ienry 
VV. Miikr, Ph.D.; wperiencmi educalor; [Xredor, Wa$hington Office, Ameri- 
can College Testing Program, Washington, O.C 

Human resource clevek>pment (HRD) is a continuous process, beginning with 
the formative years and continuing through retirement. A bosic component of 



HRD is •ducoHon. A& S4m:K, •duooHon is becoming an economic issue and has 
become one of this counlr/s lop notional issues. 

Todff/s •Gonom/ is inlemationQl in scope and higKly competirive. Investors, 
management, labor, gov er nment even social activists hcve a stake in our 
intematiotial economic slonding. As a result, ibe/ will recognize and work 
•ogetber k> support education and HRD. 

Maximizing early HRD requires an attention to standards. Todo/s students 
know less. Tbey stud/ leu. Their parents and schools demand kss. But the 
international demands more. Potential HRD problems are embedded 

in our social values - our kids spend more time with TV than studies. To remain 
competitive, vm must demand more of our students. 

A return to standards begins with on emphasis on the bosic skills: reading, 
vtniting, computing. Basic skills training prepares future workers for potential 
retraining. In other woids, basic educational skills are not niceties, they are 
actually vocatiorai skills. The formal schooling system should emphasize these 
kinds of connections between learning and actual work. Along these lines, 
secondary schools shoukJ de-emphasize collf^ preparatory programs, giving 
status to the relationship between education and work by ofiering alternative 
programs such as interactive apprenticeship*. 

At the college level, admission requirements need to be examined. Low re- 
quirements create k>w standards. Under the current system which allows 
schools to set their own standards, there are no notional criteria and little or no 
quality control. Quality control shouM fxus on the leomer, ond o related sup- 
plementary system for accreditation of high schools and colleges should be 
estoblished nationwide. 

A basic skills assessment program that is rekited to work is olso needed. Ac- 
cording to empkyyers, tite skills needed in the workplace, ranked in order of 
importance, are: 1 ) knowing how to leam, 2) reading, writing and compula- 
tion, 3) listening and speaking, 4) cxJoplability, creotive thinking and problem- 
solving, 5) persorKsl nrxinagement, including self-esteem and goal-setting, and 
6) group effectiveness. 

Altemotive credentials based on compeiency in these areas shouM be avail- 
able through the educational system. These credentiols should be given the 
some prestige and stature os troditiorKil college degrees. 

In conjunction with oltemative credentials, improved means of assessing end 
nxitching the needs of learners with educational programs and resources need 
to be devebped. Current assessment and guidance at the high school level is 
inadequate and overly biased toward college preparatory programs. The 



pcuibitiliM of indaptndenf a$s«s«fwnt and/or ihe establishment of ossessment 
cenltrs should be explorid. 



Though ihe debate a¥er standard, and credentioling would seem to be ihe 
province of edueolors, busineu leaders art also highly Involved. Business 
people ftel their bodes ore to the mkA in tsnns of human resourte develop- 
ment. There is presenll/ an cMer em p h a sis on fonmol schooling and not enough 
focus on olhw ospeds of HRD. To re^rse this trend, non-educators must 
establish new notional s tond a rd s and obfectives. There is little hope for this 
country to rsmoin an international economic pOMfsr unless brood-based con- 
cern is dev e loped (or much-needed rtform in human resource development. 

Luncheon Address - Tihe Honorobfo Roy Ronrn, Governor of Cotorado and 
noltd busirms kader, Damw, CO 

The first order of business for every stote is employment and training. In recent 
years, skill levels ortd discipli*^ in a number of other countries have come to 
exceed those of ihe United Stoles. Today, we ore dealing with a global market- 
place. In order to compete gk)bally, as well as within our own country, we 
need to address this immediate problem by providing the educational re- 
sources which will allow individuals to achieve fundomentol skills required for 
economic independence. Although it is loo early to determine their success or 
failure, Colorado has initiated several innovative programs in response to 
empkyyment and training issues. 

iobs for Coiorado't Future is o joint effort by the public and private sector to 
determine state and bcol economic trends, the kind of jobs which will be 
needed to respond to these trends and the skills required for these jobs. The 
program is dso examining the current inventory of education and training 
resources in rekition to what is needed to prepare for the future and is identify- 
ing what changes need to be mode to ck>se the gap(s) between the two. 

in conjunction with the vitol role education will ploy in accomplishing these 
changes, self-examination by educatiorKil institutions is essential. Through the 
recently implemented Oecrtrve Sc/ioo/s Initiative, individuol schools hove been 
asked to develop master pkans which describe present and future educational 
objectives, identifying any barriers to ttieir accomplishment. Stote representa- 
tives will work v^'th designated schools in an attempt to remove fKose barriers. 

By establishing performance contracts between participants and the state, the 
S^f-SufUciency Plan gives individuals currently receiving public assistance the 
>pportunity to achieve tf)e basic skills necessary for full empbyment. Multi* 
agency involvement rwnovos the obstocles of kxk of medical coverage, trans- 
portotion, child core, etc which coukj prevent successfjl participation. 



From slate efbrH liU ihtM, to federal programs, to public-private partnerships, 
to primary and secoridary education, no mottor whoM program, our primary 
objective should be the some - to provide the training and resources which will 
allow citixens to achieve self-reliance, independence and self^leem. 

Educo t ionol PieporaHoni Pirtpofing the liochiiig workforce ~ Mary Kennedy, 
Dinchr, Nptionai Canhr hr fteMorch on Teacher Education, Michigan Slah 
UnivmHy, East Laming, Ml 

Our school tBochers have o tremartdous impact on our future. It is their respon- 
sibility to educate our children for tomorrow/s opportunities. There are three 
maior challenges fxing us today related to the kind of teachers we are hiring: 
1 ) getting a representative population or teachers, 2) ensuring that those enter- 
ing the teaching profession possess a high enough ability level, and 3) ensuring 
tfKit quality leaching is provided. 

The representatk)n problem is the result of a dramatically chonging student 
population. Hlisponics ore repkxing Bkxks as the dominant minority. The 
minority popukition, in general, represents o substantial portion of the total 
popukitkxi and, in some areas, Caucasians ore now a minority. Yet the teach- 
ing popukxtKMi, for the most pari, continues to be white, middle class, suburban 
and female. 

Notional evidence suggests that those who enter teacher education programs 
score leaver on academic achievement tests than those who choose other career 
tracks. This trend toward kswer tested ability continues among those who be- 
come certified and take teaching positions as well as among those who stay in 
the field. Two factors seem to be responsible: th« lower soksries and unattrac- 
tive working conditk>ns associated with teaching and the diverse opportunities, 
especially for women, available in other higher sokaried fiekJs. 

On tfie subject of quality, the consensus is that current teaching strategies do 
not challenge, engage or prepare students for the workplace. Toda/s students, 
tomorrow's vforlcforce, must leam to work in teams, to solve problems, to be 
flexible and odoptoble. This kind of preparation requires a different kind of 
teaching which, in turn, requires a different kind of teacher education. 

To what extent do these problems influence educotionol effectiveness? The 
importance of denfK)graphic representation depends on how you define the 
teacher's task. If it is to corwey important content and engage students with that 
content, tfie rekitive demographic characteristics shoukln't matter. If the teacher 
also acts as a role model, it is important for the student to be exposed to one 
who resembles them. Even with adjusted representation, however, most students 
will usually work with denr>ographicaliy different teochers. 



TK« iMltd abiiily probUm has raowvtd more u H> i >lio« from education polk/- 

ib seriousness is hard 

lo esKmole because societ/ deckles, to some extant, how lo allocate our talent. 
To evokiata the problem, w need lo examine the level and range of abilities 
we ore witling to lolerata, given (he tradeoff s , and we need *9 learn more 
about the relationship b e twee n lest scores and actual teaching practice. 

Recent reseordi findings point to the extant of the quality of leaching problem. 
National and intamat i ona l assessments show that American students perform 
basic skills fairly well, but ore not doing well (worse than half the other coun* 
tries) in cognitive areas like reasoning, analyzing, predicting, estimating or 
problem-solving. 

Examination of elementary school textbooks shows thot no attention is given k> 
big ideas, analysis or challenging questions. Any intellectual challenge must 
come from the teachers but, in foct, teachers tend to ovoid thought-provoking 
work and stick to routines because students are easier to monage. 

Teochers teach content mainly for exposure with almost no intellectual stimula- 
tion. This teaching style is perpetuated because people ore most likely to teach 
in the some way they were taught. We are caught in a vicious circle of bod 
practice nnodeled after bod practice. 

What can be done obout these problems? Demographic representation can be 
improved by providing minority and kyw-income students with financial and 
other assistance which will alkiw them lo complete college educations. Combin- 
ing this assistance with on incentive program, such as loon forgiveness in 
exchonge for leaching in o less desirable area for o specific period of time, 
should moke tfw teaching popukition more representative. 

Unlortunaleiy, the tested ability problem is rtot as easy to approach. Though 
nrtost states include some form of teacher assessment in certification require- 
ments, none are rigorous or selective enough to improve teachers' tested 
abilities due to the probability of kivnuits and tf)e difficulty of demonstroHng 
the relevance of ttie test content to the tasb of teaching. 

Many states hove also ofKered alternative routes to certification in the hope of 
attracting nx>re capable people. Current research suggests, however, that these 
new recruits do not differ substantially in tested ability from thosr whrj hove 
entered teaching with troditional course work and certification, interestingly, 
though, alternative certification routes are attrocting a more diverse popukition 
to teaching, possibly contributing to soK^ing the representation problem. 

Even if we coukJ successfully improve tested ability, we would still be faced with 
the quality of teaching problem. The most popular current solution is the 
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which districh provide firshTMr toothers wilh guidance 
or ossistonee in the form cf mentors or seminars. This practice is unlikely 'o 
altor teaching qudity as those providing the guidance often teach in the tradi- 
tional woy. 

Professional developntent schools, in which school systems and universities 
combine iheir efforts to develop new teaching methods, hove also been pro- 
posed OS o means to improving teaching quality. Unfortunately, no example is 
currently Killy formed, making ^luotion of this solution premature. 

Current popular policy responses to the three teaching woHcforce challenges 

looked at deal more with the aspect of quantity than quality. But it's 
obvious we need to address the question of who, not how nrxiny, we bring into 
leaching as we give specbl attention to each of these problem areas. 

Concluding Remoricf - Oon^y Gattagher, Chairwoman, Uniyenify of Nevada 
Board of Rog&nH, EHco, NV 

Todo/s presentations hove emphasized that Nevada is faced with great 
changes. We must assess tttose changes and the bbor force preparation they 
require. Our resources are limited, however, and we must invent ways to moke 
them go forther to ensure Nevada's economic progress. The University of 
Nevada system, in particular the community colleges, can ploy a major role in 
the process. 

By the year 2000, the overage worker will change jobs up to seven times, 
requiring continual retraining. Community colleges \. 't\\ need to respond, 
providing cbssroom otkI onsite training as they do today. By mointoining a 
close rekitionship with business end industry and continuing to participate in 
special programs, i.e., Quick Stort, community colleges con also promote 
business davek>pment in Nevada. 

The University of Nevada system must olso continue to expand cooperative 
efforts between the locd school districts, the community colleges and the 
universities to improve overall teaching quality ond ensure the availability of a 
trained labor force resc jr«.e to promote and support economic growth. 
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Group Session Responses: 
V\^re do we go from here? 



As llw final 

cliscuu spKtfic •mployine n t and Iroming issues. Both the private and public 
sadofs ¥we reprMented in each Q'oup. The Qfoi^ considered five questions 
related to the do/s presentations. Eadt group submitted a report oF tfieir 
deliberations^ identilying general areas of agreement The following is a sum- 
mary of iheir responses: 

1) What an ^ crMco/ policy in/fKift'ves that wi/7 enobilB Navodb to effacHvdy 
coinpBiB in giohal economy^ 

Areas largeied by the discussion groups for policy changes/initiatives in- 
cluded: strategic planning, inlarslote cooperation, economic diversification, 
education, private industry incentive and decentralization. 

Nevada nee ds to develop a goal-oriented strotegic plan which will identify 
what the stole intends to morW, i.e., on economic workforce, notural resources 
or notorol beauty, and dictate appropriate initiatives in other areas such as 
education and labor force training. Though we need to concentrate on our 
strengths, we must also diveaify our development. We cannot count on gam- 
ing alone. 

To be globally competitive, the stote also needs to ovoid isolationism and 
develop cooperative efforts with other western region stales. 

Perhaps tfie greatest policy changes ore needed in education: we need to 
emphasize participation in K-1 2 cbssrooms, teach parents to stress tfie value 
of good academic performance, involve teachers in tlie workploce ond the 
business community, give more stature to technical ond vocational education, 
and emphasize the concept of learning to learn"' in our schools. 

Businesses must become more involved in education. They need to better 
communicate tlieir requirements for o productive, effective workforce and 
beco<ne more directly involved in creaHng thot workforce. Tax credits or other 
incentives should be developed/expanded to encourage this involvement. 

All of these policy changes must be initialed at tfie local level. We need a grass 
roots movement, storting with the family unit, expanding to the community, the 
city, tfie county and the stote. 



2) It ho$ bmn $ugg$$l$dlhota higtm feva/ of k t tmogency planning could 
prwkk mora cottofhdwo mooflho sMo'i limihd wourcos. Should ihe stole 
rmponAifym, mwhalwayf 

TKough ifie comment was made that no socid service con be immedioleiy 
measured as c o s t-eBe c ti v e, ihe consensus was ihot efforh sKould be mode 
toward increased interagency planning and coordinalion to avoid duplication 
of efforts and moximize limited resources. The Governor's Human {Resource 
Deve l opme n t Coordinoling Committee was viewed as a step in the right direc- 
tion. Other recommerKlations irKkjded* 

• Establishing a statewide data base for osseument and tracking, 

• Conducting o legislative review of conflicting policies regarding the 
exchange of information among agerKies^ 

• Pooling agmcy resources to serve more people at less cost, 

• Establishing on interagency committee to promote communication and 
cooperation, 

• Centralizing inlbrmotion on the functions and responsibilities of each 
ogency (perhaps by publishing a current directory of agencies, their 
services and personrwl), to facilitate matching o client^ s needs with the 
appropriate agency, 

• Publishing an interagency newsletter, 

• Holding periodic interagency meetings, 

• Encouraging interagency transfer, ond 

• Includirig a residency period at each agency as port of the management 
training program. 

3) Whc^ an ihe barrimrs to ihe training and education <^ Nevada's future 
¥/odcforce9 Who>t actions must be token to overcome rfiem? 

This question generated the greatest response from the discussion groups. 
Training and education were considered seporately. Here is o summory of the 
barriers listed. Each is followed by suggested corrective action: 

Euucotion 

• Students ore locking in basic skills. 

- Establish higher state standards. 

- Group students by ability. 

- Begin basic skill instruction at an earlier age. 

- Put students on a year-round schedule. 
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• Limilad funding and nwulHng closs siz«, iludant/counsalor ratio, toocKar 
sobry and limiiafions 

- Improve communication b et wae n the public and private sector to encour- 
age Kinding. 

- Establish a slate lottery, dedicating funds from ticket sales to education. 

- Increase the room lax and devote tfie funds to education. 

- Reallocate funds to tfie progronru which benefit tfie majority of students 
(less to college preparatory, more to occupational education). 

• Students are unprepared for the 'real-life" workforce. 

- Put rrK>re empfnisis on occupotionol education, giving it more prestige 
and stature. 

- Teach job survival skills. 

- Allow teocfiers to take sabbaticals to spend time in tfie workforce. 

- Create a summer business apprenticeship program for teachers. 

- Establish a job trading program for teocfiers and business people, includ- 
ing provisional teaching certificates for those invoked. 

- Educate school counsek>rs about the types of jobs ovoibble in the community. 

- Include career awareness classes in the mandatory curriculum. 

- Establish belter communication with tfie private sector regarding their 
workforce requirements. 

- Involve empbyers in reviewing/designing competency tests. 

- De-emphosize college preparatory programs. 

■ Lock of parental support/ participaticn in tfie child's education 

- Develop o media campaign to raise parent awareness. 

- Offer parenting cbsses. 

- Give 'latch ke/' programs more educational emphosis. 

- Promote ifie establishment of alternative 'network fomil/' systems within 
;he community. Top seniors as a resource. 

• The prevalence of rural areas in the state 

- Increase communication to rural areas. 

- Make better use of alternative technologies - teleconferencing, VCRs, 
public access TV, radio, etc. 

• G>ntinually changing and expanding graduation requirements 

- Create a media campoign to emphasize the importance of individuality 
and flexibility in educational programs. 

~ Empower individual school boards to establish graduation requirements. 

- Use competency tests as on alternative to specific course requirements. 

• The oburtdonce of job opportunities which do not require completion of a 
secondary educoHon 

- increase awareness of tfie 'dead-end* nature of many jobs. 
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- Provide infiormoHon to change iho focus from todo/s limited earning 
pcTHW to potential Kiture earning pcwtir. 

- Initiate a work permit system preventing employers from hiring dropouts. 

• Teacher attitude 

- Raise teacher salaries. 

- Use the medio to improve the general public's attitude and to generate 
nK>re support for public education. 

- Pronxile team teaching and cooperative practices. 

- Train teachers in professional development schools. 

Training 

• Lack of communication and rivalry between agencies 

- Establish centralized planning at tf>e state level. 

- Clarify jurisdictions. 

• Agency-specific regubtory requirements which make it difficult to initiate 
training on a timely basis 

- Coordinate various agency regubtory requirements and related legislation. 

• Lock of a clear definition of workforce needs 

- Invoke the private sector in program definition and planning. 

• Geographical barriers 

• Lock of training programs designed for the disabled 

- Improve attitudes and awareness toward this group. 

- Provide needed transportation. 

• Inability of tf>ose with lower incontes and single parents to afford to 
participate 

- Provide good, safe, free child care. 

- Offer training programs with flexible schedules. 

• ixick of computer support for effective assessment and tracking in 
training programs 

- Utilize the Employment Security Department database. 
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4) What role ihould ocevpalionoil eekKaihn have in Hm public sc^wols and 
community colleges lo oddresi labor madcot need* of employers and the job 
readiness needs of ALL students^ 

Keeping in mind (Kat one of the primary gooU of education is employment 
reodiness, oil the discussion groups ag r eed that occupational education should 
olay a key role in the public schools. Hov they vieweH (he extent of that role 
depended on tfie group's definition of occupational education. 

Those who defined it as exposure to the alternatives available in tfw workplace 
and tf>e development of basic skills which contribute to empk>yabilit/ in gen- 
eral, believed that occupational education shoukJ pby a prevalent role begin- 
ning at the elementory Khool level. Non-specific dossroom training In work 
ethics and opprooches and general occupationoi skills will make students more 
attractive to empbyers. Inviting bcol business people to be a port of classroom 
instruction, as well as joining with the private sector to set up work-study and 
apprenticeship programs, will give students on owarencis of career options. 

Those who define occupational education as vocatbnol education - training in 
specific skills for a specific job - did not agree as to who shoukJ receive the 
instruction and when and how it shouM be administered. Some felt that secon- 
dary schools should offer ail students vocational education, splitting the school 
day to offer basic skills instruction in the morning and vocational skills instruc- 
tion in the afternoon. Others felt that the vocational education option should be 
made available to more secondary students by minimizing the n^andotory cur- 
riculum to oIIgw them more elective time. 

Those who believed vocotionol education shoi'H be a post-secondary option 
were divided as to how it shoukJ be ofFered. Due to the cost of equipment and 
facilities, some groups argued tfrat a system of vocational education schools 
should be established/expanded. An alternate post-secondary solution was 
increased use of community colleges for specific skill training. Casting commu- 
nity colleges in the role of occupational/vocational educators would also mean 
establishing a partnership between tfw school districts, the community colleges 
and the private sector to ensure that community college graduates are job- 
ready and trained in skills that satisfy labor market r>eeds. 

In order for occupational education to be effective in eitf>er context, the consen- 
sus was that attitudes about career options must change. Currently, a majority 
of our high school students take academic cbsses that prepare them for college 
entry, but only about 14% of tfie ovaibble jobs require a college degree. Por- 
ents and students must be educoted regarding ttie salaries, valid contributions 
and social acceptability of many non-college careers. Occupotionol education 
must be given status and prestige equal to ocademio. 



5) Atb ihe Colorado approaches appropriale for Nevodo? 

Overall, G;>lorado was praised taking o pro-ocHve posiHon in reloHon to 
emplayment and training. However^ only one of the three programs outlined 
by Governor Romer - Jbfcs for CcJorado's Future, o survey of economic trends, 
labor force needs and education otkI training resources - was viewed as 
applicable to Nevodo. 

The S^f-Sufficiency Plan was corisidered currently inoppropriole because of a 
lock of leodefship for coordinoHon of multi-ogency involvement in our state. 

Though aspects of the Geo/ive Schools Initiative were considered ottrocHve - 
state funds for new educational programs, rsmoval of regubtions/restricHons 
to moke education more effective, more community participation in classrooms 
and school administration - some groups expressed concern obout on in- 
crease in state government invoK^nr>ent in local education. 

As all three programs ore new, it was also the consensus that Colorado's 
innovative employment and training octivities should be reviewed again at a 
bter dale. 



Group rwipomm and th^ pfBceding mconwnenchHoni haym noi bmn mdilmd fof conlmnt They arB 
fhm collecfiym opinions of thm groupt' porHdpanfs, not thoie of the ho$t orgonizotion^,. 
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State Agency 

Michoel L. Rask, Executive Director 
Nevada Council on Occupotionol 
Education 



Board or Commission 

Advisory Council on Occupational 
Education 



Robert A. Covokis, Administrator 
Youtti Services Division 

Mark H. Dcwson, Chancellor 
University of Nevada System 

Robert fAoxson, President 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas 
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University of Nevada, Reno 
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Clark County Community College 
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Slate Agencies, Boards and Commtssions (continued) 

State Agency Board or Commission 

John V. Griffin, Administrolor Commission on Postsecondory 

Commission on Postsecondory F.ducaHon 

EducoHon 

Employee's Management 
Relations Board 



Stanley P. Jones, Director 
Employment Security Department 

Delia E. Martinez, Executive Director 
Equal Rights Commission 

Vacant 

Indian Affairs Commission 

Bonnie Parnell, Literacy Coordinator 
Nevada Literacy Coalition 



Glenn B. Rock, Director 
Department of Personnel 

Helen D. Myers, Director 
Nevada Office of Smoll Business 

Frank MacDonald, Commissioner 
Labor Commission 

Eugene T. Paslov, Superintendent 
Department of Education 

Larry D. Struve, Director 
Department of Commerce 

Lour/ M. Lewis, General Manager 
State Industrial Insurance System 



Employment Security Council 

Equal Rights Commission 

Indian Affairs Commiss ion 

Nevada Literacy Coolition 
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Personnel Board 
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State Apprenticeship Council 

State Board of Education 

State Board of Fire Services 
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Board of Directors 
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State Agencies, Boards and Commissions (continued) 



State Agency 

Barbara Weinl:>erg, Dirachx 
Slate Job Training Office 



Linda A. Ryan, Administrator 
Nevada Welfore Division 



Board or Commission 

State Job Training Coordl^olring 
GnjiKil; Northern and Southern 
Nevada Job Training Boards; 
Northern and Southern Nevada 
Private Industry Councils 



State Welfare Board 



Ron Angelone, Director 
Deportment of Prisons 

James P. Hawke, Director 
Office of Community Services 

Joan H. Kerschner, State Librarian 
NevcKjo State Library 

John Slansicy, Chief 

Parole and Probation Department 

Volorie Hopkins, Executive Director 
State Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
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State Job Training Coordinating 
Council, Fallon 
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